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Gartwright (1740-1824) was slightly above the other two in
origin; he might even have had a good career in the Navy but
for his refusal to serve under General Howe against the
Americans. From 1780 onwards he advocated direct and pure
democracy, with a single-mindedness and simple-mindedness
that excited at first ridicule and eventually respect. He con-
tinued his agitation for forty-four years, without discretion and
without fear, living on a diet chiefly of raisins and weak gin-
and-water; and introducing his political principles into every
discussion which gave him the smallest opening.
But in 1787 there landed in England a propagandist whose
powers and reputation greatly surpassed theirs. Thomas Paine
(1737-1809) was English by birth, and had been no notable
success as a staymaker or an exciseman, though he had
demonstrated where his sympathies lay by a pamphlet upon
the excisemen's grievances. He had quitted England for
America in despair, but in his new country his pamphlet
Common Sense and his periodical The Crisis had so electrical an
effect in rallying and comforting the American rebels that
Cobbett later, with his usual picturesque exaggeration, said
that "the real cause" of the American Revolution was "some
beastly insult offered to Mr. Paine while he was in the Excise in
England." Tom Paine later became the equivalent of Foreign
Secretary to the American Congress; and even though he had
lost this post through irnpetuousness and indiscretion, he came
back to England with the reputation of being the inspirer and
one of the organizers of victory.
His principles, as outlined by himself, shortly after his arrival,
were broadly as follows. Men are naturally equal, and enjoy
equal natural rights, derived from God. No process of history
can alter this natural equality: nor can any generation bind its
successors. Circumstances change, and each generation has
a complete right to judge for itself how it will manage its
affairs. The purpose of government is to organize and make
effective those natural rights which individuals are unable to
secure for themselves acting alone, or in Paine's phrase: "The
individual converts from natural into civil rights all those rights
in which the power to execute them is defective," such as the
right to be judge in his own cause. Every civil right grows out